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ABSTRACT 

The history of the United States Constitution is 
outlined in this account of the 1787 Constitutional Convention, The 
document is grouped according to 12 topical headings, which follow a 
brief account of the participation of George Washington and James 
Madison. Section 1 deals with the conceptualization and development 
of the Articles of Confederation. Section 2 focuses on delegates who 
played major roles in the convention. Sections 3, i, and 5 present 
three conflicting proposals (the Virginia Plan, the New Jersey Plan, 
and Hamilton's Plan) which later resulted in the "Great Compromise" 
(section 6), bringing delegates significantly closer to agreement on 
a constitution. Section 7 describes the first draft of the 
Constitution, from which the final document would result some 5 weeks 
later. The Federalists (who supported the Const it it ion ) and the 
anti-Federalists (who opposed it) are described in section 8. Section 
9 discusses the Constitution's ratification and section 10 traces the 
development of the Bill of Rights. Section 11 focuses on measures 
taken to protect the original document. The final section, the text 
of the Constitution, presents 7 articles and 25 amendments of the 
U.S. Constitution. The document concludes with a photograph of the 
original document and suggestions for further reading. (LH) 
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early rwo ccriLuries have passed since the 
delegates to the Constitutional Conven- 
tion labored at Philadelphia in 1787. 
But the fruit of their labor continues to 
be revered by Americans. Each year hun- 
dreds of thousands of visitors to Washington come to 
the National Archives to gaze upon the historic docu- 
ment that has provided the enduring framework for 
our government. 

The convention delegates at Philadelphia faced no 
easy task. To create a constitution that would endure, 
they had to build in just the right amount of flexibili- 
ty. They were able to do this by drawing on the works 
of earlier political philosophers and on the experience 
of 170 years as relatively autonomous English colonies, 
plus 11 years as an independent nation founded upor^ 
republican principles. 

This publication is an effort to provide a better 
understanding of the Constitution, both as a document 
and as an idea. The story of the creation of the Con- 
stitution is not only enlightening and informative, it is 
also one of the most interesting stories in the histon' of 
Western thought. A knowledge of the background of 
the creation of the Constitution will lead to an even 
greater appreciation of the document. The text was 
written by Roger Bruns of the National Historical 
Publications and Records Commission. Angela Wilkes 
and Betty Cooks sened as editors. Professor Linda 
Grant De Pauw, editor of The Documentary History of 
the First Federal Congress, reviewed the text. 
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A.S the delegates gathered at die Pennsylvania State House in May 1787 to "revise" die Articles of Confederation, 
Crt-orge Mxson wrote, "The Eyc^ of the United States are turned upon thts Ajvsembly, and dieir Expectations nascd to 
a vrry anxious Degree." 

ay 25, 1787. Freshly spread din covered 
the cobblestone street in front of the 
Pennsylvania State House, protecting 
the men inside from the sound of pa^ss- 
, ing carriages and carts. Guards stood at 
the entrances to ensure that the curious were kept at a y ^ \ _ 

distance. Robert Morris of Pennsylvania, the 'Tinan- ^ i ^''^ \ 

cier" of the Revolution, opened the proceedings with a /"^ 
nonnination — Gen. George W.ishington for the / 
presidency of the Constitutional Convention. The vote r 
wa-s unanimous. With characteristic ceremonial mode.s- T _ 

ty, the general expressed his en ^arr:LSsmenr at his lack 
of cjuaiifications t^- preside ovci uch an august body 
and apologi^^ed foi any errors into which he might fall 
in the course of its deliberations. 

To many of those assembled, especially to the small, 
boyish-looking, thirty-six-year-old delegate from 
Virginia, James Madison, the general's mere presence 
lx)ded well for the convention, for the illustrious 
Washington gave to the gathering an air of importance 
and legitimacy. But his decision to attend the conven- 
tion had been an agonizing one. The f-ather of the 
Q)unrr\- had almost remained at home. 

Sulteniig from rheumatism, despondent over the 
loss of a brother, absorbed in the management of 
Mount Vernon, and doubting that the convention 
would accomplish very much or that many men of 
stature would attend. Washington delayed accepting 
the invitation to attend for several months. Torn be- 
r^'een the hazards of lending his reputation to a 
gathering perhaps doomed to failure and the chance 
that the public would view his reluctance to attend 
with a critical eye, the general finally agreed to make 
the trip. James Madison was pleased. 




A reluctant panicipant in the Philadelphia convcniuMi, k 
Crforgc Washington was utianiniously clccicd iis [)rcM(k-iH 
Mis presence at tlie tonvcntion was ofcritKai irn{)<)narHc. 
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he determined Madison had for several 
years insatiably studied history and 
political theory searching for a solution to 
die political arid economic dilemmas he 
saw plaguing America. The Virginian's 
labors convinced him of the futility and weakness of 
confederacies of independent states. America's own 
government under the Articles of Confederation, 
Madison was convinced, had to be replaced. In force 
since 1781. established as a "league of friendship" and 
a constitution for the thineen sovereign and indepen- 
dent states after the Revolution, rhe articles seemed to 
Madison woefully inadequate. With the states retaining 
considerable power, the central government, he be- 
lieved, had insufficient power to regulate commerce. It 
coula not tax and was generally impotent in setting 
commercial policy. It could not effectively support :i 
war effon. It had little power to settle quarrels be- 
tween states. Saddled with this weak government, the 
states were on the brink of economic disaster. The 
evidence was overwhelming. Congress was attempting 
to function with a depleted treasury; paper money was 
flooding the country creating extraordinary inflation — a 
pound of tea in some areas could be purchased for a 
tidy one hundred dollars; and the depressed condition 
of business was taking its toll on many small farmers. 
Some of them were being thrown in jail for debt and 
nuiiicrous farms were being confiscated nnd sold for 
tiixes . 



) 



C\^o all to^w^^ 




Hk' Ankk-s of G)nfcdf:niti()n, in force since 1781, were in- 
adequate. |unic*s Madison :md many others Ixlicvcd. to meet 
the needs of die new nation. 
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George Mason of Virginia, die squire of Gunston Hall and audior 
of die Virginia Bill of Rights, came to die Philadelphia conven- 
tion widi great hopes; he left bittcdy disappointed. 

In 1786 some of the farmers had fought back. Led 
by Daniel Shays, a former captain in the Continental 
army, a group of armed men, sporting evergreen twigs 
in their hats, prevented the circuit court from sitting at 
Nonhampton, Massachusetts, and threatened to seize 
muskets stored in the arsenal at Springfield. Although 
the insurrection was put down by state troops, the inci- 
dent confirmed the fears of many wealthy men that 
anarchy was just around the corner. Embellished day 
after day in the press, the uprising made upper-class 
Americans shudder as they imagined hordes of vicious 
outlaws descending upon innocent citizens. From his 
idyllic Mount Vernon setting, Washington wrote to 
Madison: "Wisdom and good examples are necessary 
at this time to rescue the political machine from the 
impending storm. ' ' 

Madison thought he had the answer. He wanted a 
strong central government to provide order and stabili- 
ty. "Let it be tried then," he wrote, "whether any 
middle ground can be taken which will at once vipport 
a due supremacy of the national authority," whiie 
maintaining state power only when "subordinately 
useful." The resolute Virginian looked to the Constitu- 
tional Convention to forge a new government in this 
mold. 

8 



The convention had its specific origins in a proposal 
oftcrcd : Madison and John Tyler in the Virginia 
assembly mat the Continental Congress be given power 
to regulate commerce throughout the Confederation. 
Through their effons in the assembly, a plan was 
devised inviting the several states to attend a conven- 
tion at Annapolis, Maryland, in September 1786, to 
discuss commercial problems. Madison and a young 
lawyer from New York named Alexander Hamilton 
issued a rcpon on the meeting in Annapolis calling 
upon Congress to summo i delegates of all of the states 
to meet for the purpose of revising the Articles of Con> 



federation. Although the report wai widely viewed as a 
usurpation of congressic^-ral authority, the Congress did 
issue a formal call to the states for a convention. To 
Madison it represented the supreme chance to reverse 
the country's trend. And as the delegations gathered in 
Philadelphia, its imponance was not lost to others. The 
squire of Gunston Hall, George Mason, wrote to his 
son, "The Eyes of the United States are turned upon 
this Assembly, and their Expectations raised to a ver\' 
anxious Degree. May God grant that wc may be able 
to gratify them, by establishing a wise and just 
Government. 
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cvcnty-four delegates were appointed to the 
convention, of which fifty-five actually attend- 
ed sessions. Rhode Island was the only state 
thar refused to send delegates. Dominated by 
men wedded to paper currency, low taxes, and 
popular government, Rhode Island's leaders refused to 
participate in what ihey saw as a conspiracy to over- 
throw the established go'/ernment. Other Americans 
also had their suspicions. Patrick Henry, of the flowing 
red Glasgow cloak and the magnetic oratory, refused to 
attend, declaring he "smelt a rat." He suspected, cor- 
rectly, that Madi.son had in niina the creation of a 
powerful central government and the subversion of the 
authority of the state legislatures. Henry, along with 
many other political leaders, believed that the state 
governments offered the chief protection for personal 
liberties. He w:is determined not to lend a hand to any 
proceeding that H*emed to pose a threat to that protec- 
tion. 

With Henry absent, with such towering figures as 
Jefferson and Adams abroad on foreign missions, and 
v/ith lohn Jay in New 'i' )rk at the Foreign Office, the 
convention was without some of the country's major 
^x)litical le;<ders. It was, nevertheless, an impressive 
asscinhlage. In addition to Madison jnd W^xshington. 
there were Benjamin Tranklin of Peruisylvania — cri[> 
pled by go'Jt, the eighty-one-year-old Franklin was a 
man of many dimensions: printer, storekeeper, 
publisher, .scientist, public official, philo-)pher, 
diplomat, and ladies' man; James Wilson of 
Pennsylvania— a distinguished lawyer with a [K-nchani 
for ill-advised land-jobbing schemes, which would 
force him late in life to fiee from state to state 
avoiding prosecution for debt, the Scotsman brought a 
profound mind steeped in constitutional theory and 
law; Alexander Hamilton of New York— a brilliant, 
ambitious former aide-de-camp and secretary to 
Washington during the Revolution who had. after his 
marriage ina) the Schuyler family of New York, 
become a powerful political figure, ocorge h on of 
Virginia — the author of the Virginia Bill of Rights 
whom Jefferson later called, **the Cato of his country 
v\:hout the avarice of the Roman"; John Dickinson of 
b^. .aware--the quiet, re.served author of the "Farmers' 
Letters" and chairman of the congressional committee 
which framed the articles; and Gouverneur Morris of 
Pennsylvania — v/ell versed in French literature and 
language, with a flair and bravado to match his keen 



intellect, who had helped draft the Nev/ York State 
Constitution and had worked with Robert Moms in the 
Finance Office. 

There were others who played major roles: Oliver 
Ellsworth of Connecticut; Edmund Randolph of 
Virginia; William Paterson of New Jersey; John 
Rutledge of South Carolina; Elbridge Gerr\' of 
Massachusetts; Roger Sherman of Connecticut; Luther 
Martin of Maryland; and the Pinckneys, Charles and 
Charles Cotcswonh, of South Carolina. Franklin was 
the oldest member and Jonathan Dayton, the twenty- 
seven-year-old delegate from New Jersey, was the 
youngest. The average age was fony-two. Most of the 
delegates had studied law, had served in colonial or 
state legislatures or had been in the Congress. Well 
versed in philo.sophical theories of government ad- 
vanced by such philosophers a.s James Harrington, John 
h)cke, and Montesquieu, profiting from experience 
gained in state politics, the delegates comprised an ex- 
ceptional body, one which left a remarkably learned 
record of debate. 

Fortunately, we have a relatively complete record of 
the proceedings, thanks to the indefatigable James 
Madison. Day after day, the Virginian sat in front of 
the presiding officer, compiling notes of rhe debates, 
not missing a single day or a single major speech. He 
later remarked that his self <. onfinement in the hall, 
which was often oppressively hot in the Philadelphia 
summer, almost killed him. 

The sessions of the convention were held in secret- 
no reporters or visitors were permitted. Although many 
of the naturally loquacious members were prodded in 
the pubs and on the streets, most remained surprising- 
ly discreet. To tho.sc suspicious of the convention, the 
curtani of .secrecy only served to confirm their anxieties. 
Luther Martin of Mar\'land later charged that the con- 
spiracy in Philadelphia needed a quiet breeding 
ground. Thomas Jefferson wrote John Adams from 
Paris. "I am .so."ry they began their (leliberaiions by so 
abominable a prece(ient a.s that of tying up tlie 
iwngues of their members. " 
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Fximund Randolph, UiirT>'-four-ycar-old governor of Virgini:., opened debute at the convention by presenting the Virginia resolutions, a broad 
pla-i outlining "a strong consolidated union in which ilie idea of states should be nearly annihilated." 




n Tuesday morning. May 29, Edmund 
Randolph, the tall, thirty-four-ycar-old 
governor of Virginia, opened the debate 
with a long speech decr^ang the evils 
which had befallen the country under 
rhc Articles of Confederation and stressing the need for 
ircaiing a strong national government. Randolph then 
outlined a broad plan which he and his Virginia com- 
patriots had, mrough long sessions at the Indian 
Queen rnvcrn, put together in the d:;ys preceding the 
convention. James Madison had such a plan on his 
m nd for years. The proposed government had three 
branches - legislative, executive, and judicial — each 
branch structured to check the other. Highly central- 
ized, the government would have veto power over laws 
enacted by state legislatures. The plan, Randolph con- 
fessed, "meant a strong consolidated union in which 



the idea of stiites should be nearly annihilated." This 
was. indeed, the rat so offensive to Patnck Henr\'. 

The introduction of the so-called Virginia Plan at 
the beginning of the convention was a tactical coup. 
The Virginians had forced the debate into their own 
frame of refereni c and in their own terms. 

For ten days the members of the convention dis- 
cussed the sweeping and, to many delegates, startling 
Virginia resolutions. The critical issue, described suc- 
cinctly by Gouverneur Morris on May 30, wa.s the 
distinction between a federation and a national govern- 
ment, the "former being a mere compact resting on 
the good faith of the parties; the latter having a com- 
pleat and compidsive operation." Morris favored the 
latter, a "supreme power" capable of exercising 
necessary authority, not merely a shadow government, 
fragmented and hopelessly ineffective. 
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his nationalist position revolted many 
delegates who cringed at the vision of a 
central government swallowing state 
sovereignty. On June 13 delegates from 
smaller states rallied around proposals of- 
fered by New Jersey delegate William Paterson. Railing 
against efforts to throw the states in- ) "hotchpot," 
Paterson proposed a "union of the States merely 
federal." The "New Jersey resolutions" called only for 
a revision of the articles to enable the Congress more 
easily to raise revenues and regulate commerce. It also 
provided that acts of CoiigiA^ss and ratified treaties be 
"the supreme law of the States." 

For three days the conwntion debated Paterson's 



plan, finally voting for rejection. With the defeat of 
the Ne^ Jersey resolutions, the convention was moving 
toward creation of a new government, much to the 
dismay of many small-state delegates. The nationalists, 
led by Madison, appeared to have the proceeding: in 
their grip. In addition, they were able ro persuade the 
members that any new constitution should be ratified 
through conventions of the pe )ple and not by the 
Congress and the state legislatures — another tactical 
coup. Madison and his allies believed that the constitu- 
tion they had in mind would likely be scuttled in the 
legislatures where many state political leaders stood to 
lose power. The nut^'onalists wanted to bring the issue 
before "ehc people" where ratification was more likely. 



2 




Alexander Hamilton on June 18 called die Briri*^^ j^ovemment 
"the best in the world" and proposed a model stxikingly^similar. 
Ihe emdite New Yorker, however, later became one of the most 
iirdeni spokesmen for the new Gnisiltution. 

njunc 18 Alexander Hamilton presented 
his own ideal plan of government. 
Erudite and polished, the speech, never- 
theless, failed to win a following. It went 
too far. Calling the British gcn'crnmcnt 
"the best in the world," Hamilton {Moposed a model 
strikingly similar: an executive to serve during good 
behavior or life with veto power over all laws; a senate 
with members serving during gOv^d behavior; the 
leuislature to have power to pa:%s "all laws what- 




soever." Hamilton later wrote to Washington that the 
people were now willing to accept "something not very 
remote from that which they have lately quitted." 
What the people had "iatcly quitted," of course, wa5 
monarchy. Some members of the convention fully ex- 
pected the country to turn in this direction. Hugh 
Williamson of Nonh Carolina, a wealthy physician, 
declared that it was "pretty cenain . . . that we should 
at some time or other have a king." Newspaper ac- 
counts appeared in the summer of 1787 alleging that a 
plot was underway to invite the second son of George 
III, Frederick, duke of York, the secular bishop of 
Osnaburgh in Prussia, to become "king of the United 
States." 

Strongly militating against any serious attempt to 
establish monarchy was the enmity so prevalent in the 
revolutionary period toward royalty and the privileged 
classes. Some state constitutions had even prohibited 
titles of nobility. In the same year as the Philadelphia 
convention, Royall Tyler, a revolutionary war veteran, 
in his play The Contrdct, gave his cwn jaundiced view 
of the upper classes: 

Exult each patriot heart! this night is shewn 
A piece, which we may fairly call our own; 
Where the proud titles of "My Lord!" "Your 
Grace! " 

To humble Mr. and plain Sir give place. 

Most delegates were well aware that there were too 
many Royall Tylers in the country, with too many 
memories of British rule 3nd too many ties to a recent 
bloody war, to accept a king. As the debate moved in- 
to the specifics of the new government. Alexander 
Hamilton and others of his persuasion would have to 
accept something less. 

By the end of June, debate between the large and 
small states over the issue of representation in the first 
chamber of the legislature was becoming increasingly 
acrimonious. Delegates from Virginia and other large 
states demanded that voting in Congress be according 
to population; representatives of smaller states insisted 
upon the equality they had enjoyed under the articles. 
With the oratory^ degenerating into threats and accusa- 
tions. Benjamin Franklin appealed lor daily prayers. 
Dressed in his customary gray homespun, the aged 
philosopher pleaded that "the Father of lights 
. . . illuminate our understandings." Franklin's appeal 
for prayers was never fulfilled; the convention, as 
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Hugh Wilh^ms<.)n noted, had no funds to pay a 
preacher. 

On June 29 the delegate ^ the small states lost 
the first battle. The convention approved a resolution 
establishing population as the basis for representation 
in the House of Representatives, thus favoring the 
larger states. On a subsequent small-state proposal that 
the states have equal representation in the Senate, the 
vote resulted in a tie. With large-state delegates un- 
v/illing to compromise on this issue, one member 
thought that the convention "was on the verge of 
dissolution, scarce held together by the strength of an 
hair. 

By July 10 George Washington was so frustrated over 
the deadlock that he bemoaned **having hud any agen- 



cy" in the proceedings and called the opponents of a 
strong central government ''narrow minded politi- 
cians . . . under the influence of local views." Luther 
Manin of Maryland, perhaps one whom Washington 
saw as ''narrow minded," thought otherwise. A tiger 
in debate, not content merely to parry an opponent's 
argument but determined to bludgeon it into eternal 
rest, Manin had become perhaps the small states* most 
effective, if irascible, orator. The Marylander leaped 
eagerly into the battle on the representation issue 
declaring, "The States have a ng^( to an equality of 
representation. This is secured to us by our present ar- 
ticles of confederation; we are \n posse ssio?2 of this 
/;m'ilcge." 




Iso crowding into this complicated and 
divisive discussion over representation 
wa5 the Nonh-South division over the 
method by which slaves were to be 
counted for purposes of taxation and 
representation. On July 12 Oliver Ellswonh proposed 
that representation for the lower house be based on the 
number of free persons and three-fifths of "all other 
persons," a euphemism for slaves. In the following 
week the members finally compromised, agreeing that 
direct taxation be according to representation and that 
the representation of the lower house be based on the 
white inhabitants and three-fifths oT the "other peo- 
ple." With this compromise and witii die growing 
reulizaiion that such compromise was necessar\' to avoid 
a complete breakdov/n of the convention, the members 
then approved Senaie equality, Roger Sherman had 
remarked that it v. as rhc v/ish of the delegates "that 
some general govcn niciit should be established." 
With the crisis over representation now settled, it 
began to look again as if this wish might be fulfilled. 

For the next few days the air in the City of Brotherly 
Love, although insufferably muggy and swarming with 
blue-bottle flies, ha^i the clean scent oi conciliation. In 
thi.s period of welcome calm, the members decided to 
appoint a Committee of Detail to draw up a draft con- 
stitution. The convention would now at last have 
something on paper. As Nathaniel Gotham of 
Massachusetts, John Rutledge, Edmund Randolph, 
James Wilson, and Oliver Ellsworth went to work, the 
other delegates voted themselves a much needed ten- 
day vacation. 

During :he adjournment, Gouverncur Morris and 
George \X lung ton rode out along a creek that ran 
through land that had been part of the Valley Forge 
encampment ten years earlier. While Morris cast for 
trout, Washington pensively looked over the now lush 
ground where his freezing troops had suffered, at a 
time when it had seemed as if the American Revc)lu- 
tion had reached its end. The country- had come a long 
wav. 



■.'.)c "Grc.ii Cx)mpr()mLsc" ol ju!v \(\ rs~, vlio^sn hcrr 
i ::i the jouni.il of tfic C(m\-c-ntU)n. tfic ilf!n:;itc^- li.iil iii.r,cJ. 

"^;;;!ii{u.imlv closer to .li^rcemcnt on a Lonsuiutioi^ 
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On Monday, August 6, 1787, the conven- 
tion accepted the first draft of the ( "on- 
stitution. Here ^"uS the articlc-by-articlc 
model from which the final document 
would result some five weeks later. As 
the members began to consider the various sections, 
the willingness to compromise of the previous days 
quickly evaporated. The most serious controversy 
erupted over the question of regulation of commerce. 
The southern states, exponers of raw materials, rice, 
intligo. and tobacco, were fearful that a New England- 
dominated Congress might, through export taxes, 
Severely damage the South 's economic life. C. C. 
Pinckncv declared that if Congress had the power to 
rcgulare tracic. the southern states would be "nothing 
more tijan overseers for the Northern States." 

On August 21 the debate over the issue of com- 
merce became verv closely linked to another explosive 
issue — slaverv. When Martin of Maryland proposed a 
tax on slave importation, liie convention was tiKust in- 
to u strident discussitin of ilic institution of slavery and 
lis moral and economic relationship to the new gt)ver[i- 
ment. Kutledge of South Carolina, assening that 
slavery had nothing at all to do with morality, 
declared, 'Tnterest alone is the governing principle 
with nations." Sherman of Connecticut was for drop- 
ping the tender issue altogether before it jeopardized 
the convention. Ma^on of Virginia expressed concern 
over unlimited importation of slaves, but later in- 
dicated that he also favored federal protection of slave 
property already held. This nagging issue of possible 
federal intervention in slave traffic, which Sherman 
and others feared could irrevocably split northern and 
><.nithern delegates, was settled by, in Mason's words, 
"a bargain." Mason later wrote that delegates from 
South Carolina and Georgia, who most feared federal 
meddling in the slave trade, made a deal with 
delegates from the New England states. In excha: :e 
for the New Englandcrs' support for continuing >,avc 
importation for twenty years, the southerners accepted 
a clause that required only a simple majority vote on 
navigation laws, a crippling blow to southern ect>nomic 
interests. 

The bargain was also a crippling blow to those work- 
ing tv) abolish slavcrw Congregationalist minister and 
abolitionist Samuvl Hopkins of Connecticut charged 
tliat the convention had sold out: "How does it ap- 
iXMt . . . that fht'St SfJ/i's, who have been figliting lor 



liberty, and consider themselves as the highest and 
most noble example of i:eal for it, cannot agree in any 
political Constitution, unless it indulge and authorize 
them to enslave their fellow men . . . Ah! these 
unclean spirits, lii;e frogs, -they, like the furies of the 
poets arc spreading discord, and exciting men to con- 
tentiot. and war." Hopkins considered the Constitu- 
tion a document fit for the flames. 

On August 31 a wear\' George Mason, who had 
diP'e months earlier written so expectant!}' to his son 
about the "great Business now before us," bitterly ex- 
claimed that he "would sooner chop off his right hand 
tlian put it to the Constitution as it now st.in. Is." 
Mason despaired that the convention was rushing ro 
saddle the country with an ill-advised, potentially 
ruinous central authority. He was concerned that a 
"bill of rights," ensuring individual liberties, had not 
been made part of the Constitution. Mason called for a 
new convention to reconsider the whole question of the 
formation of a new government. Although Mason's 
motion was overwhelmingly voted down, opponents of 
the Constitution did not abandon the idea of a new 
convention. It was futilelv suggested again and again 
for over tw^o years. 

One of the last major unresolved problems was the 
method of electing the executive. A number of 
prtiposals, including direct election by the people, by 
state legislatures, by state governors, and by the na- 
tional legislature, were considered. The result was the 
electoral college, a master stroke of compromise, 
quaint and curious but politically expedient. The large 
states got proportional strength in the number of 
delegates, the state legislatures got the right of select- 
ing delegates, and the House the right to choose the 
president in the event no candidate received a majority 
of electoral votes. Mason later predicted that the House 
would probably choose the president nineteen times 
out c^f twenty. 

In the early days of September, with the exhausted 
delegares anxious to return home, compromise came 
easily. On September 8 the convention was ready to 
turn the Constitution over to a Committee of Stvlc and 
Arrangement. Gouverneur Morris was the chief ar- 
chitect. Years later he wrote to Timcnhy Pickering: 
■'That Instrument was written by the Fingers which 
wrote this letter." The Constitution wils presented to 
the convention on September 12. and the delegates 
methodicallv began to consider c\uh sc. tu^n. Al'liough 
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With the adoption of the Constimtion , depicted here in a painting by J. B. Steams, the gmcling work of the Convention of 1787 hud 
rt-.iched its end. Tlvj debate over ratification, however, lay ahe:id. 



ck; e votes fol owcd on several articles, it was clear iliai 
• ! •'lin^^ work of the convent it ha in :hc Iiistoric 
si.iijn.L-r ut . reaching its end. 

Before the final vote on the Constitution on 
September 15, Edmund Randolph proposed that 
amendments be made by the state conventions and 
then turned over to another general convention for 
consideration. He was joined by George Mason and 
Elbridge Gerry. The three lonely allies were soundly 
rebuffed. Late in the afternoon the roll of the states 
was called on the Constitution, and froni every deleu;i- 
non the word was "Aye." 

On September 1^ the members met for the last 
time, and the venerable Franklin had written :i speech 
thai was delivered by his colleague James Wilson. Ap- 
pealing for unity behind the Constitution, Franklin 
deciareci, "I think it will astonish. our enemies, who 
are waiting with confidence to hear that our councils 
arc confounded like those of the builders of Babel; and 
that our States are on the point of separation, only to 
meet hereafter for the purpose of cutting one another's 
throats." With Mason, Gcrr\\ and Randolph with- 
sianciing appeals to attach their signatures, the other 
delegates in the hall formally signed the Constitution, 
and the convention adjourned at four o'clock in the 
afternoon. 

Weary from weeks of intense pressure hut generally 
satisfied with their work, the delegates shared a 
farewell dinner at City Tavern. Two blocks away on 
Market Street, printers John Dunlap and Dav id 
Claypoole worked into the nigh: on the final imprint 



of the six-page Constitution, copies of which would 
leave Philadelphia on the morning stage. The debate 
over the nation's form of government wa^s now set for 
the larger arena. 

As the members ot the convention returned home in 
the following days, Alexander Hamilton privately 
assessed the chances of the Constitution for ratification 
In its favor were the suppon of Washington, commer- 
cial interests, men of property, and creditors and the 
belief among many Americans that the Articles of 
Confederation were inadequate. Against it were the 
oppv)sition of a few influential men in the convention 
and state politicians fearful of losing power, the 
general revulsion against taxation, the suspicioii that a 
centralizec government would be insensitive to local 
interests, and the fear among debtors that a new 
govcrnrrient would "restrain the means (^f cheating 
Creditors." 
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ccaiisc of its size, wealth, and influence 
and because it was the first state to call a 
ratifying convention, Pennsylvania was the 
focus of national attention. The positions 
of the Federalists, those who supported 
the Constiiution, and the anti-Federalists, those who 
opposed it. were printed and reprinted by scores o." 
newspaj)crs across the country. And passions in the 
state were most warm. When the Federalist-dominated 
Pennsylvania assembly lacked a quorum on September 
29 to call a state ratifying conventio-^., a Philadelphia 
mob, in order to provide the necessary numbers, 
dragged two anti-Federalist members from their lodg- 
ings through the streets to the State Hou^e where rhc 
bedraggled representatives were forced to stay while the 
lussemhlv voted It was a curious example of par- 
ticipator)' democracy. 

On October 5 anti-Federalist Sarr.uel Br)'an pub- 
lished the first of his "Centinel" essays in Phila- 
delphia's Independent Gazetteer. Republished in 
newspapers in various states, the essays assailed the 
sAveeping power of the central government, the usurpa- 
tion of state sovereignty, and the absence of a bill of 
rights guaranteeing individual libenies such as freedom 
of speech and freedom of religion. "The United States 
;ire to be melted down," Bryan declared, into a 
despotic empire dominated by "well-born" aristocrats. 
Brvan was echoing the fear of many anti-Federalists 
that the new government would become one controlled 
bv the wealthy, established families and the culturally 
refined. The common working people, Br>'an believed, 
were in danger of being subjugated to the will of an 
all-powerful author! tv remote and inaccessible to the 
[X'ople. h was this /..nt^ >f authority, he believed, that 
Americans had foughr a wa: agr.inst only a few years 
earlier. 

The next day James Wilsc>n. deliverini: 
tiefense of the Constitution to a large r; 
in the yard of the State House, praised u 
government as the best "which has evf.T 
U) ihc world." The Scotsman's view prev 
Wilson, Federalists dominated in the Fc.insylvania con- 
vention, carry ing the vote on December 12 by a 
Ileal thy 46 to 23. 

The voie for ratification in Pennsylvania did r.ot end 
the rancor and bitterness. Franklin declared that scur- 
rilDiis articles in the press were giving the impression 
that PennsvvK-jua was "peopled by a set of the most 
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unprincipled, wicked, rascally, and quarrelsome scoun- 
drels upon the face of the globe." And in Carlisle, on 
December 26, anti-Federalist rioters broke up a 
Feder.^list celebration and hung Wilson and the 
Federalist chief justice of Pennsylvania, Thomas 
McKean, in effigy; put the torch to a copy of the Con- 
stitution; and busted a fev/ Federalist heads. 

In New York the Constitution was under siege in 
the press by a series of e:,says signed "Cato." Mount- 
ing a counterattack, Alexander Hamilton and John Jay 
enlisted help from Madison and, in late 1787, they 
published the first of a series of essays now known as 
die Federalist Papers. The ei-hty-five essays, most of 
which were penned by Hamilton himself, probed the 
weaknesses of the Articles of Confederation and the 
;need for an energetic national government. Thomas 
Jefferson later called the Federalist Papers the "best 
commentary on the principles of government ever writ- 
ten . ' ' 

Against this kind of Federalist leadership and deter- 
mination, the opposition in most states was disorga- 
nized and generally inert. The leading spokesmen were 
largely state-centered men with regional and local in- 
terests and loyalties. Madison wrote of the 
Massachusetts anti-Federalists, "There was not a single 
character capable of uniting their wills or directing 
their measures . . . They had no plan whatever." The 
anti-Federalists attacked wildly on several fronts: the 
lack of a bill of rights, discrimination against southern 
states in navigation legislation, direct taxation, the loss 
of state sovereignty. Many charged that the Constitu- 
tion lepresented the work of aristocratic politicians 
bent on protecti ig their own class interests. At the 
Massachusetts convention one delegate declared, 
"These lawyers, and men of learning and moneyed 
men, that . . . make us poor illiterate people swallow 
down the pill . - . they will swallow up all us little 
folks like the great Leviathan; yes, just as the whale 
.s\vallowed upjonah!" Some newspaper articles, 
presumably written by anti-Federalists, re.sorted to fan- 
ciful predictions of th^' horrors that might emerge 
under the new Constitution: pagans and deists could 
control the government; the use of Inquisii ion-like tor- 
ture could be instituted as punishment for federal 
crimes: even the pope could be elected president. 

0:ie anti-Federalist argument gave opponents some 
t^enuine difficulty — the claim tliat the territor\' of the 
thineen states was too extensive for a representative 
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govcrnnicnt. In a republic embracing a large area, anti- 
Federalists argued, government would be impersonal, 
unrepresentative, dominated by men of wealth, and 
oppressive of the poor and working classes. Had not 
the illustrious Montesquieu himself ridiculed the no- 
tion that an extensive territory, composed of varying 
climates and people, could be a single republican 
state? James Madison, always ready with the Federalist 
volley, turned the argument completely around and in- 
sisted that the vastness of the country would itself be a 
string argument in favor of a republic. Claiming that a 



large republic would counterbalance various political 
interest groups vying for power, Madison wrote, "The 
smaller the society the fewer probably will be the 
cLstinct panics and interests composing it; the fewer 
the distinct parties and interests, the more frequently 
will a majority be found of the same pany, and the 
more easily will they concen r.nd execute their plans of 
oppression." Extend the size of the republic, Madison 
argued, and the country would be less vulnerr.ble to 
separate factions within it. 





himcs Madison, the indefatigable Virginian, was not only the preeminent figure at the convention but also pliivcd a leading 
vok in the ratification proct^. 
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yjanuury 9, 1788, five states of the nine 
necessary for ratification had approved the 
Constitution — Delaware, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Georgia, and Connecticut. 
But the eventual outcome remained 
uncertain in pivotal states such as Massachusetts, New 
York, and Virginia. On February 6, with Federalists 
agreeing to recommend a list of amendments amount- 
ing to a bill of rights, Massachusetts ratified by a vote 
of 187 to l68. The revolutionary leader, John Hancock, 
elected to preside over the Massachusetts ratifying con- 
vention but unable to make up his mind on the Con- 
stitution, took to his bed with a convenient ca.se of 
gout. Later seduced by the Federalists with visions of 
the vice presidency, and possibly the presidency, Han- 
cock, whom Madison noted as "an idolator of 
popularity," suddenly experienced a miraculous cure 
and delivered a critical block of votes. Although 
Massachusrus was now safely in the Federalist column, 
the recommendation of a bill of rights was a significant 
victor\' for the anti-Federalists. Six of the remaining 
states later appended similar recommendations. 

When the New Hampshire convention was ad- 
journed by Federalists who sensed imminent defeat 
and when Rhode Island on March 24 turned down the 
(\institution in a popular referendum by an over- 
whelming vote of 10 to 1, Federalist leaders were ap- 
prehensive. Looking ahead to the Maryland conven- 
tion. Madison wrote to Washington, "The difference 
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between even a postponement and adoption in 
Maryland may . . . possibly give a fatal advantage to 
that which opposes the constitution." Madison had lit- 
tle reason to worry. The final vote on April 28: 63 for, 
11 against. In Baltimore, a huge parade celebrating the 
Federalist victory rolled through the downtown streets, 
highlighted by a fifteen-foot fioat called "Ship 
Federalist." The symbolically seaworthy craft was later 
launched in the waters off Baltimore and sailed down 
the Potomac to Mount Vernon. 

On July 2, 1788, the Confederation Congress, 
meeting in New York, received word that a reconvened 
New Hampshire ratifying convention had approved the 
Constitution. With South Carolina's acceptance of the 
Constitution in May, New Hampshire thus became the 
ninth state to ratify. The Congress appointed a com- 
mittee "for putting the said Constitution into opera- 
tion.' ' 

In the next two months, thanks largely to the efforts 
of Madison and Hamilton in their own states, Virginia 
and New York both ratified while adding their own 
amendments. The margin for the Federalists in both 
states, however, was extremely close. Hamilton figured 
that the majority of the people in New York actually 
opposed the Constitution, and it is probable that a 
majority of people in the entire countrv" opposed it. 
Only the promise of amendments liad ensured a 
Federalist victorv. 
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V '■ ■! '"^p^Bi^h c call for a bill of rights had been the 
M anti-Federalists' most powerful weapon. 

M Attacking the proposed Constitution for 

S its vagueness and lack of specific protec- 

^-"'^■^ tion against tyranny., Patrick Henr\' asked 
the Virginia convention, "What can avail your 
specious, iinaginarv' balances, your ropc-dancing, 
chain-rattling, ridiculous ideal checks and con- 
trivances." The anti-Federalists, demanding a more 
concise, unequivocal Constitution, one that laid out for 
all to see the right of the people and limitations of the 
p(.)wer of the government, claimed that the brevity of 
the document only revealed its inferior nature. Richard 
Menry Lee despaired at the lack of provisions to protect 
"those essential rights of mankind without which liber- 
ty cannot exist." Trading the old government for the 
new without such a bill of rights, Lee argued, would 
be trad nig Scylla lor Char\*bdis. 

A hill of rights had been barely mentioned in the 
Philadelphia convention, most delegates holding that 
the funilamental fii'Jii- v)t individuals had been secured 
in the stare constitutions. James Wilson maintained 
that a hill oi rights was superfluous because all power 
not expressly delegated to the new government was 
reserved to the people. It was clear, however, that in 
this argument the anti-Federalists held the upper 
hand. Even 1'homa.s Jefferson, generally in favor i>l the 
new government, wrote to Madison that a bill of rights 
wa.s "what the people are entitled to against evcr\' 
government on earth." 

Bv the fall of 1788 Madison had been convinced that 
[H)t only was a bill of rights necessarv lo ensure accep- 
tance of the Constitution but that it would have 
(X)sitive effects. He wrote, on October 17, that such 
"fundamental maxims of free Government" would be 
"a gooci ground for an ajMU'al to the sense o{ com- 
munity" against potenti:.' oppression and would 
"counteract the impulse.^ 'i interest and passion." 

Madison's support of the bill of rights was of critical 
significance. One of the new representatives from 
Virginia to the First Federal Congress, as established by 
the ne\s' Constitution, he worked tirelessly to persuade 
the House to enact amendments. Defusing the anti- 
Federalists' objections to the Constitution, Madison 
was able tv^ shepherd throui^h se\'enteen ameiuiinents 
in the early months of the Congress. list which was 
later trimmed to twelve in the Senatt;, Ov\ October 2, 
\~ President Wasliington sent t(i ca/n of the states a 
lojn <)( the twelve .imendments adopted hv the Con- 



gress in September. By December 15, 1791, three- 
fourths of the states had ratified the ten amendments 
now so familiar to Americans as the "Bill of Rights." 

Benjamin Franklin told a French correspondent in 
1788 that the formation of the new government had 
been like a g:une of dice, with many players of diverse 
prejudices and interests unable to make any un- 
contested moves. Madison wrote to Jefferson that the 
welding of these clashing interests was "a task more 
difficult than can be well conceived by those who were 
not concerned in the execution oi it." When the 
delegates left Philadelphia alter the convention, few, if 
any, were convinced that the Constitution they had 
approved outlined the ideal form of government for 
the countr\\ But late in his life James Madison 
scrawled out another letter, one never addressed. In it 
he declared that no government can be perfect, and 

. . . that which is the least imperfect is therefore the 
best government.' ' 
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he fate of the United States Constitution 
after its signing on September 17, 1787, 
can be contrasted sharply to the travels 
and physical abuse of America's other 
great parchment, the Declaration of In- 
dependence. As the Continental Congress, during the 
years ot the revolutionary' war, scurried from town to 
iDwn, the rollcd-up Declaration was carried along. 
After the lorniation of the new government under the 
C^)n.siiiuti()n . the one-page Declaration, eminently 
suited for display purposes, graced the walls of various 
government buildings in Washington, exposing it to 
prolonged damaging sunlight. It was also subjected to 
the work of carlv calligraphers responding to a demand 
for rcproductujns ot the revered document. As anv 
visitor to the National Archives can readily obsene, the 
early treainunt of the now barely legible Declaration 
took a disastrous toll. 

llic (Constitution, in excellent physical condition 
after two hundred years. Iras enjoyed a more serene ex- 
istence. By 17^)6 the Constitution w'.us in the custody of 
the Department of State along with the Declaration 
and traveled with the federal government froni New 
Yolk to Philadel{)hia to Wa^shington. Both documents 
were secretly moved lo Leesburg, Virginia, before the 
imminent attack hv the British on Washington in 
ISI-i. Following die war, the Constitution remained in 
the State Department while the Deck (ion continued 
its traveN to the Patent Office BuiLung from 1841 to 
1S^6, to Independence Hall in Philadelphia during the 
"enteiuiial celebration, and back to \V:Lshington in 
IS""-. 

C^n Se{nemher 29, 1V)21, Presidcfii W^T:rn Harding 
bMied an executive order rransterrii^i^ [he 'nstitut ion 
and the I^e-J.irai ion to ilie Lil^irarv of (Congress for 
pre^efv.uion and exhil^ition. The next day Lihraiian of 
Compress Herbert Putnam, acting on authority of 
Scdeiary of State C^liarles Hvans Hughes, carried the 
( oust itiH ion and the Declaration in a Mo(iel-T For.l 



truck to the library and placed them in his office safe 
until an appropriate exhibit area could be constructed. 
The documents were officially put on display at a 
ceremony in the library on February' 28, 1924. 

On FcbruaLy 20, 1933, at the laying of the cor- 
nerstone of the newly erected ^«^ational Archives 
Building, President Herbert Hoover remarked, "There 
will be aggregated here the most sacred documents of 
our histon'— the onginals of the Declaration of In- 
dependence and of the Constitution of the United 
States." The two docuiiients, however, were not im- 
mediately transferred to the Archives. During World 
War II both were moved from the library to Fort Knox 
for protection and returned to the library in \^)44. It 
was not until successful neg(j nations were completed 
between Librarian of Congress Luther Fvans and Ar- 
chivist of the Unired States Wayne G rover that the 
transfer to the National Archives was tlnailv ac- 
complished by special direction of the Joint Congres- 
sional Committee on the Library. 

On December 1^, 19^2, the Constitution and die 
Declaration were placed in helium-filled ta.se.s. (•iuKiN((i 
in wooden crates, laid on mattresses in ati arinorcil 
Marine Corps personnel carrier, and escorted by 
ceremonial troops, two tanks, and four sen'iccincn lar- 
rying submachine guns down Pennsylvatiia and Con- 
stitution avenues to the National Archives. Two days 
later, President Harr\' IVuman declared at a formal 
ceremony in the Archives I '^iiion Flail: 

"\X'e are engaged here todav in a >vrnl^ :; r 
\X'e are enshrining these docLmicni^ : .::c 
ages. I his magniiicent hall has l)ccn u)nstriuted 
to exhibit themi, and the vault beneath, that we 
have built to protect them, is as safe from 
destruction as anything that the wit oi niiKiern 
man can devise. All this is an honorable effort, 
based upon reverence tor the great past, .md our 
LH'neratioti can take )u>t pride in it." 
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In the following printed sopy of the Constitution, spelling, capitalization, 
and punctuation conform to the text of the engrossed parchment. 

W L TUl: F^HOPLH of the United Stares, in Order to form a more perfect Union, establish Justice, insure 
iloniestK Tranquility, provide for the common defence, promote the general Welfare, and secure the 
Blessings of Liberty to ourselves and our Posterity, do ordain and establish this Consiiiuiion for the United 
States of America. 

ARTICLE. I. 

Si ( HON. 1. All legislative Powers herein granted shall be vested in a Congress of the Uiiiied States, 
which shall consist of a Senate and House of Representatives. 

Shc.TION 2. The House of Representatives shall be composed of Members chosen c\cry second Year by 
the People of the several States, and the Electors in each State shall have the Quai. ications requisite for 
Electors of the most numerous Branch of the State Legislature. 

No Person shall be a Representative who shall not have attained to the Age of twenty five Years, and 
been seven Years a Citizen of the United States, and who shall not, when elected, be an Inhabitant of 
that State in which he shall be chosen. 

Representatives and direct Taxes shall be apportioned among the several States which may be included 
within this Union, according to their respective Numbers, which shall be determined by adding to the 
whole Number of free Persons, including those bound to Ser\ ice for a Term of Years, and excluding 
Indians not taxed, three fifths of all other Persons. The actual Enumeration shall be made within three 
"t'ears af\er the first Meeting of the Congress of the United States, and within evet^' subsequent lenr. of 
ten Years, in such Manner as they shall by Law direct. The Number of Representatives shall not exceed 
one for evers' thirty Thousand, but each State shall have at Least one Representative; and until such 
enumeration shall be made, the State of New Hampshire shall be entitled to chuse three, Massachusetts 
ei j u, Rhode-Island and Providence Plantations one. Connecticut five, New-York six. New jersey four, 
Pennsvlvania eight, Delaware one. Mar\'land six, Virginia; ten. North Carolina fve. South Carolina five, 
;uid Georgia three. 

When vacancies happen in the Representation from any State, the Executive Authority thereof shall 
issue Writs of Election to fill such Vacancies. 

The House of Representatives shall chuse their Speaker and other Officers; and siiall have the sole 
Power of Impeachment. 

SlX TlON. 3. The Senate of the United States shall be composed of tw-o Senators from each State, chosen 
bv the Legislature thereof, for six Years; and each Senator shall have one Vote. 

Immediately after they shall be assembled in Consequence of the first Election, they shall he divided as 
equal Iv as may nto three Classes. The Seats of the Senators of the first Class shall be vacated at the 
Expiration of the second Year, of the second Class at the Expiration of the fourth Year, and of che th:rd 
Class ;u the Expiration of the sixth Year, so that one third may be chosen every second Year; and if 
\*;u.ii:.ies happen by Resignation, or otherwise, during the Recess of the Legislature of any State, the 
Executive thereof may make temp<Mar)' Appointments until tlie next Meeting (^f the Legislature, whuh 
shall then till such Vacancies. 

No Person shall be a Senator who shall not have unaineJ. to the Age of thirty Years, and been nine 
Years a Citizen of the United States, and who shall not. w[icn elected, be an Inhabitant of that State for 
wliich he shall be chosen. 

The Vice President of the United States shall be President of he Senate, but shall have w Wue. unless 
ihey be equally divided. 

The Senate shall chuse (::c!r other Officers, and also a President pro tempi<re, in the Absence of the 
\'ice President, or when he shall exercise the P of President of the I'nited Stares. 
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The Senate shall huvc the sole Power to tr\' all Impeachments. When sitting for that Purpose, they shall 
be on Oath or Affirmation. When the President of the United Stati:s is tried, the Chief Justice shall 
preside: And no Person shall be convicted without the Concurrence of iwo thirds of the Members present. 

Judgnnent in Cases of Impeachment shall not extend further than to removal from Office, and 
disqualification to hold and enjoy any Office of honor, Trust or Profit under the United States: but ilu 
Puny convicted shall nevertheless be hable and subject to Indictment, Trial, Jud^^ment and V mishment, 
according to Law. 

Suction. 4. The Times* Places and Nhmner of holding Elections for Senators and Representatives, shall 
Ix* prescribed in each State by the Legislature thereof; but the Congress may at any time by Law make or 
alter such Regulations, except as to the Places of chusing Senators. 

The Congress shall assemble at i' ^t once in every Year, and such Meeting shall be on the first Monday 
in Devembcr, unless they shall by Law appoint a different Day. 

Sl-C.i lON. 5. Each House shall be the Judge of the Elections* Returns and Qualifications of its own 
Members, and a Majority of each shall constitute a Quorum to do Business; but a smaller Numb::r may 
adjourn from day to day, and may be authorized to compel the Attendance of absent Members, in such 
Manner, and under such Penalties as each House may provide. 

Each House may determine the Rules of its Proceedings, punish its Members for disorderly Behaviour, 
and, with the Concurrence of rwo thirds, expel a Member. 

Each House shall keep a Journal of its Proceedings, and from time to tirrie publish the same, excepting 
such Parts as may in their Judgment require Secrecy; and the Yeas and Nays of the Members of eitl.e: 
House on any question shall, at the Desire of one fifth of those Present, be entered on the Journal. 

Neither House, during the Session of Congress, shall, without the Consent of the other, adjourn for 
m()re than three days, nor to any other Place than that in which the two Houses shall be sittir^g. 

S!-(:ri()N 6. The Senators and Representatives shall receive a Conipensation for their Services, to be 
ascertained by Law, and paid out of the Treasury- of the United States. They shall in all Cases, except 
Treason, T'elony and Breach of the Peace, be privileged from Arrest during their Attendar.ve at the Session 
ui their respective Houses* and in going to and returning from the same; and for any Speech or Debate 
in either House, they shall not be questioned in any other Place. 

No Senator or Representative shall, during the Time for whicli he was elected, be appointed to any civil 
Office under the Authority of the United States, which shall have been created, or the Emoluments 
whereof shall have been cncreased di:''ing such time; and no Person holding any Office under the United 
States, shall be a Member of either house during his Continuance in Office. 

Si-:(:riON 7. All Bills for raisin^; Revenue shall originate in the House of Representatives; bu; the Senate 
may propose or concur with Amendments as on other Bills. 

Every Bill which shall have passed the House of Representatives and the Senate, shall, before it become 
a Law. be presented to the President of the United States; If he appro\'e he siiall sign it, but if not he 
shall return it. with his Objections to that House in which it siiall have originated, who sha'l enter the 
Objections at large on their Journal, and proceed to reconsider it. If after such Reconsideration two thirds 
of that House shall agree to pass the Bill, it shall be sent, together with the Objections, to the other 
House, by which it shall likewise be reconsidered, and if approveci by two thirds of that House, it shall 
become a Law. But in all such Cases the Votes of hot hi Houses shall be deternMncd by yexs and Nays, and 
the Names of the Persons voting for and against the Bill shall be entered on the Journal of each House 
respectively. If any Bill shall not be returned by the President v>'ithin ten Days (Sundays excepicvi) after it 
sliall have been presented to him. the Same shall be a Lav*-, in like Mannt; as if he had signed it, unless 
[he C^ongress b\ their Adjournment prevent its Return, in whicli vjase it shall not be a L*;w. 

Every Order, Resolution, or Vote to wh'ch the Concurrence of the Senate dnd House of" Representatives 
mav be necessary (except on a question of Adjournriient) shall be presented to the President of the Umted 
States; and before the Same shall take Effect, shall be approved by him. or being disapproved by him, 
shall be repassed by two thirds of the Senate and House of Representatives, aci.\)rding to the Rules and 
Limitations prescnbcd in the C;ise of a Bill. 

Sl-C TION 8. The Congress shall have Power To lay :ind collect Taxes, Duties. Imposts and Excises, to 
pay the Debts and provide ror the common Defence and general Welfare of the Ui^iteci States; but all 
Duties, imposts and Excises shall be uniform throughout the United States; 

To borrow Money on the credit of the I'nited States; 

lo regulate Commerce ^ ■ foreign Wui.Mis. and among the .several States, and v.i;-; the Indi.ni tribes; 
To establish an uniforni railc of Naturali^.ation. and uridorr-n La^vs on tlie subject oi Bankruptcies 
throughout the United States: 
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To (oin Money, regulate the Value thereof, ano of foreign Coin, and tlx the Standard of Weiphfv and 
Measures; 

To provide for the Punishment of counterfeiting the Securities and current (""nin ol" trie Uniicci States: 
To establish Post Offices and post Roads; 

To prorr.otc the Progress of Science and useful Arts, by securing for limited Times to Authors aiul 
lnvenn)rs the exclusive Right to their resp::ctivc Wiinngs and Discoveries; 
I'o constiturc Tribunals inferior to the supreme Court; 

To definr and punish Piracies iind Felonies committed on the high Seas, and Offences igamM I.a-- 
ot Nations; 

To declare War, grant Letters of Marque and Reprisal, and make Rules oncerning Capaires on 1 mci 
and Water; 

To raise and support Armies, but no Appropriation of \ioney to that Use shall he for a longer Term 
than two Years; 

To j^rovide and maintain a Navy; 

lo make Rules for the Government and Regulation of the land ::i'J naval f'orces; 
To provide for calling forth the Militia to execute the Laws of liie Union, suppress Insurrec n<wis and 
re{)el Invasions; 

{uovide for organizing, arming, and disciplining, the Militia, and for governing such Pan of them . 
ma\ be employed in the Service of the United States, reser\^ing to the States respectively, the 
Apf)0!ninuTu oi the Officers, and the Authority of training the Militia according H) the discijMine 
prescribed by Congress; 

To exercise exclusive Legislation in all Cases whatsoever, over such District {not exceediii,. ;en S\ik<. 
^qua^e) as may, by Cession of particuL.r Si:ues, and the Acceptance of Congress, become the Sear nf iIk- 
Ciovernment of the United States, and to exercise like Authority over all Places purchased bv the Cunsc-m 
ol the Legislature of the State in which the Same shall be, for the Erectit)n Loris. NLiga/ines. A'scnal.v 
dock- ^'ards, and other needful Buildings; And 

lo make ail Laws which shall be necessary and proper for carrying imo Execution the foregoing Power^ 
and all other Powers vested this Constitution in the Government ')f r:he United States, or in anv 
Department or Officer thereof . 

S[-( Tl(\\ 9. 'I he Migration or Imporiation of sik h Persons as any of the States now existing >hall ([imk 
l^rofXT to .idmit. shall not be prohibited by the Ct)ngress prior to the "^'ear one thousand eight hi. iidred 
and eight, but a Lax or dutv may he imposed on : uch hiiportation , not exceeding ten dollars (r,r r.uli 
Person . 

'Lhe Privilege of the Writ of Lhd)eas Corpus siiall i ot he suspended, unless when in Cases ol Kcl . ilion 
or Invasion the public Safety may recjuire it. 

No Bill of Attainder or ex [)os( hicto Law sliall be passed 

No (;apiiation. or other direct. Tax shall be laid, unless in Proportion to ihe Census o: [• nume: .luon 
lic rcin before directed to be taken 

No Tax ov Duty shall be laid o;) Articles ex{ icd from anv State. 

No Preference shall be given by any Regulation t^f Commerce or Revenue to liie Pons of ojh- ."^uue ^ - 
those o{ another: nor shall Vessels bivund to. or fr.;m, one State, be obhged enter. ^ lear. or p.iv [^.;- 
in aninher. 

No Money shall be drawn from the 'Lreasury, but in Consec|uence of Approf^riai ions made hv \..\\\ . .<.ri. 
a regular Statement and Acccumi of ilie Rc^'^'ipts and hxpcndiiures of al! public Monev shail hi- ['iihiishe. 
tiom time U) time. 

No Title ot Nobiliiv shall be grarreu . / the L-nited States: And no Persnr, holding ar-c (^tthc o: 
.^r I rusi under tL.cin, shaii. without the CA)nseni of the Congress, accept (^f anv preser;:. !• n lolo nu . 
Uttice, or litle. oi . :i\ kind whatever, frcnii ariy King, Prince, or foreign State. 

>i ( ! I( '\ 10. No State shall enter into any T:\atv, Alliance, or Confederation; I.; ::; ;s of M.i: 

and Reprisal; com Money; emit Bills of Credit: aiake anv 'Lhin,: but gold and s'l\er C(^in .-. Ten«ic: ;:: 
Tavmeni oi Debts; pass any Bill of Attainder, ex [)osi iacto Law. or Law iniixonng ii ( ^'r ' .'m; ion o; 
i o:)tr,ias. or grant an\ Title i^f Nobilitv. 

No Stare shall, without the Consent of tlie Ctuigress. lay any Imposts or Dur'.es on l::ipons or lAp.,.rrs, 
exi e;v. what mav be absolurelv necessar\- for executing it's inspection Lav^•s: and the ner Produce '^f .;!: 
Dunes and hiipost:-. laid by an/ State on Imports or Exports, slv^l! be f . ^ ihe L'se of the T::..^ ot \\-.^ 
Umtetl States; and all such Laws shall be subject to the Revisioi: .;nd Coniroul of die i oni::iss. 

No State shalL without the Consent of Congress, !a^■ anv Dutv of TorMV.i^e. keep Tro^^[^^. or Siiips ot 
War in tinie <A Peace, enter into \m\ Agreement or Cc>m[)act with anc>:ncr State, or with a foreiro Pov cr 
Ol engage in '^X'ar, unless actually invaded, or in such imminent Danger as will not Ld.mu of djiav 



ARTICLE. II. 



ShCTION. 1. The executive Power shali be vested in a Presicicru of the United States oi' America. He 
shall hold his Office during the Term of four Years, and, together with the Vice President, chosen for the 
same Term, be elected, as follov/s 

Each State shall appoint, in such Manner as ^bc L.egislature thereof m.ay direct, a Number of Electors, 
equal to the whole Number of Senators and Representatives to which the State may be entitled in the 
Congress: but no Senator or Representative, or Person holding an Office of Tmsr or Profit under the 
United States, shall be appointed an Elector. 

The Electors shall meet m their respective States, and vote bv Ballot for two Persons, of wliom oiiC at 
icait shall not be an inhabitant of the same State with themselves. And they shall make a List of all the 
Persons voted for, and of the Number of Votes for each; which List they shall sign and certifv, and 
transmit sealed to the Seat of the Government of the United States, directed to the President of the 
Senate. The President of the Senate shall, in the Presence of the Senate and House of Representatives, 
open all the Certificates, and the Votes shall then be counted. The Person having the greatest Number of 
Vote.s shall be the President, if such Number be a Majority of the whole Number of Electors appointed; 
and if there be more than one who have such Majority, and have an equal Number of Votes, then the 
House of Rep resentatives shall immediately chuse by Ballot one of them for President; and if no Person 
have a Majority, then from the five highest on the List the said House shall in like Manner chuse the 
President. But in chusing the President, the Votes shall be taken by States, the Representation from each 
State having one Vote; A quorum for this purpose shall consist of a Member or Members from two thirds 
of the States, and a Majority of all the States shall be necessary to a Choice. In every Case, after the 
Choice of the President, the Person having thv i c.test Number of Votes of the Electors shall be the Vice 
President. But if there should remain two or more v/ho have equal Votes, the Senate shall chusr from 
diem by Ballot the Vice President. 

The Congress may determine the Time of chusing the Electors, and the Day on which they shall give 
their Votes; which Day shall be the same throughout the United States. 

No Person except a natural born Citizen, or a Citizen of the United States, at the time of the . jii 
of this Constitution, shall be eligible to the Office of President; neither shall any Person be eligible to 
that Office who shall not have attained to the Age of thirty five Years, and been fourteen Years a 
Resident v/ithin the United States. 

In Case of the Removal of the President from Office, or of his Death, Resignation, or Inability to 
discharge the Powers and Duties of the said Office, the Same shall devolve on the Vice President, and the 
Congress rnay by Law provide for the Case of Removal, Death, Resignation or Inability, both of the 
President and Vice President, declaring what Officer shall then act as President, and such Officer .shall act 
accordingly, until the Disability be removed, or a President shall be elected. 

The President shall, at stated Times, receive for his Services, a Compensation, which shall neither be 
encreased nor diminished during the Penod for which he shall have been elected, and he shall not receive 
within that Period any other Emolument from the United States, o*' any of them. 

Before he enter on the Execution of his Office, he shall take the following Oath or Afllrmation: "1 do 
solemnly .swear (or affirm) that I will faithfully execute the Office of President of the United States, and 
will to the best of my Ability, preserve, protect and defend the Constitution of the United States." 

Srx;[IC)N, 2. The President shall be Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy of the United States, 
:ind of the Militia of the several States, when called into the actual Service of the United States; he may 
require the Opinion, in writing, of the principal Officer in each of the executive Departments, upon any 
Subject relating to the Duties of their respective Offices, and he shall have Power to grant Reprieves and 
Pardons for Offences against the United States, except in Cases of Impeachment. 

He sh^ll have Power, by and with the Advice and Consent of the Senate, to make Treaties, provided 
r^vo thirds of the Senators present concur; and he shall nominate, and by and with the Advice and 
Consent of the Senate, shall appoint Ambassadors, other public Ministers and Consuls, Judges of the 
supreme Court, and all other Officers of the United Stales, whose Appointments are not herein otherwise 
provided for, and which shall br established by Law: but the Congress may by Law vest the Appointment 
of such inferior Officers, as they iiink proper, in the President alone, in the Courts of Law. or in the 
Heads of Depann.-nts. 

The President ^h:\ll have Power to fill up all Vacancies that may happen during the Recess of the 
Senate, by granting Commissions which shall expire at the End of their next Session. 

Section. 3. He shall from time to time give to the Congress Information of the Sratc of the Union, 
prd recommend to their Consideration such Measures as he shall judge necessary a:'^ expedient; he may, 
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oil c'xiraordinun Occasions, convene both l u'^iscs, : cither of the: , and in Case of Diagrcement bet^vccn 
thcin. Willi Kc>[)cct to tlie Time of Adj^ >urniricnt . Ik may adjourn livjiii to such Time he shall think 
proper; he ^hall receive Ambassadors and other public Ministers; he shall take Care that the Laws be 
faithfully executed, and shall Commission all the Officers of the United States. 

Sl-cnoN. 4. The President, Vice President and all civil Officers of the United States, shall be removed 
from Office on Impeachment for, and Conviction of, Treason, Br:ber>-, or other hi^h Crimes and 
Misdemeanors 



Shc.TION. 1. T!ie judicial Power of the United States, shall be vested in one supreme Court, and in such 
inferior Courts as the Congress may from rime to time ordain and establish. The Judges, both of the 
supreme and inferior Courts, shall hold their Offices during good Behaviour, and shall, at stated Times, 
receive for their Services, a Compensation, which shall not be diminished during their Continuance in 
Office. 

Sl-.CTION'. 2. The judicial Power shall extend to all Cases, in Law and Equity, arising under this 
Cx)nstitution, the Laws of the United States, and Treaties made, or which shall be made, under iheir 
Authority; — to all Cases affecting Ambassadors, other public Ministers and Consuls; — to all Cases of 
admiralty and maritime Jurisdiction; — to Controversies to which the United States shall be a Pany; — to 
Gintroversies between two or more States; — between a St^ite and Citizens of another State; — between 
Citizens of different States, — between Citizens of the same State claiming Lands under Grants of different 
States, and between a State, or the Citizens thereof, and foreign States, Citizens or Subjects. 

In all Cases affecting Ambassadors, other public Ministers and Consuls, and*those in which a State shall 
be Pany, the supreme Coun shall have original Jurisdiction. In all the other Cases before mentioned, the 
supreme Court shall have appellate Jurisdiction, both as to Law and Fact, with such Exceptions, and under 
such Regulations as the Congress shall make. 

The Trial of all Crimes, except in Cases of hnpeachment, shall be by Jury; and such Trial shall oe held 
in the State where the said Crimes shall have been committed; but when not committed within any State, 
the Trial shall be at such Pbce or Places as the Congress may by Law have directed. 

SncnON. 3. Treason against the United States, shall consist only in levying War against them, or in 
adhering- to their Enemies, giving them Aid and Comfort. No Person shall be convicted of Treason unless 
on the Testimony of two Witnesses to the same overt Act, or on Confession in open Court. 

The Congress shall have Power to declare the Punishment of Treason, but no Attainder of Treason shall 
work Corruption of Blood, or Forfeiture except during the Life of the Person attainted. 



SlicniON. 1. Full Faith and Credit shall be given in each State to the public Acts, Records, and judicial 
Proceedings of every other State. And the Congress may by general Laws prescribe the Manner in which 
.suLfi Acts, Records and I^roceedings shall be proved, and the Effect thereof. 

Si:c riON, 2. The Citizens of each State shall be entitled to all Privileges and Immunities of Citizens in 
tiie several States. 

A Person charged in any State with Treason, Felony, or other Crime, who shall flee from Justice, and be 
found in another State, shall on Demand of the executive Authority of the Sll-h: from which he fled, be 
delivered up, to be removed to the State having Jurisdiction of the Crime. 

No Person held to Service or Labour in one State, under the Laws thereof, escaping into ancuher, shall, 
in Consequence of any Law or Regulation therein, be discharged from such Service or Laboui, hut shall be 
delivered up on Claim of the Party to whom such Service or Labour may be due. 

SkcTION. 3. New States may be admitted by the Congress into this Union; but no new State shall .be 
formed or erected within the Jurisdiction of any other State; nor any State be formed by the Junction of 
nvo or more States, or Pr.rts of States, without the Consent of the Legislatures of the States concerned as 
well as of the Congress. 

The Congress shall have Power to dispose of and make all needful Rules and Regulations respecting the 
Territory or other Property belonging to the United Stares; and nothing in this Constitution shall be so 
construed as to Prejudice any Claims of the United States, or of any particular State. 

Section. 4. The United States shall guarantee to every State in this Union a Republican Form of 
Government, and shall protect each of them against Invasion; and on Application of the Legislature, or of 
the Executive (when the Legislature cannot be convened) against domestic Violence. 



ARTICLE, rv. 
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ARTICLR. V. 



1 Ik Luiigicss, whctK'N'cT iwu thirds of boih Mouses stiall ciccni u nccc>>ary. shall [)ro[^i)sc Anu'ruinu-fv ^ 
\o this Const itutiofi, or, on th-j Application of the- I,c,^isl:itur(.'S oi' two thirds oi ihc sc\'crai States, shali !l 
a ( orncntion for proposing An.eruhncnts, which, in cither Case, shall be \ alid to all Intents and 
Pur[^oses, as Part of this Constitution, when ratified by th- legislatures of three fourth^ of the several 
States, or hv CA)n\'enti()ns in three fourth^ thereof, as the or the other Mode n[ Rat it uat K.-n nia\- I-- 
p:" :he Congress: Pros'ided ; li.it :, , Aniendniet^it v.. irh ma\' be made prior to the Year One 

th ... e:;: ;i[ hundred and eight shall iti :■; •• Manf;er affc" ' tfie first and fourrf^ Ciau^cs in the Nm:: 

• -n oi th'.- nrst Article: and that nc) Sta:--, ."!iout its -'nt, sliall be depri\'ed ol' it's ecjuai ^utirage 

■ he Senate. 



ARTICl.K. VL 

A!l Debts contracted and Engagements entered into, before the Adop:iv)n of this (,onstituf lot^ shall tve 
a.. ..did against the United States under this (Constitution, as under the Confederation. 

ilir> (Constitution, and the Laws of the L'nited States wfiich shall be made in Pursuarue thereof; and all 
Treaties made, or which shall be made, under the Authority of the United States, shall h-e the Mi[>reme 
Law of the Land: and the Judges in every State shall be bound thereby, any 'Uung in the .lonstitui ion or 
Liws of any State to the Contrar)' notwithstanding. 

1 he Senators and Representatives before mentioned, and the Members of the se\eral St..te Legislatures, 
and all executive and judicial Officers, both of the United States and of the se\eral States, sfiall be bound 
b\ Oath or Affirmation, to support this Constitution; but no religious Te^t shall e\'er be rec|inred as a 
\Hiah{ u atio'i to an\' Office or public Trust under the Uniteci States. 

AKTICLH. VIL 



'Hie Ratiiuanon of the Conventions of nine States, sh;-::i be siiftuient for liie r!st abhsiiiiient of this 
( onst itution between the States so ratifying the San e. 



Lhe Word "the" being interlined 
b/et v.( cn the seventh and eightli Lines 
of the first Pa.ge, the Word "Thirty" 
being [Kirtly written on an Hraxure in 
the flftienth Line of the first Page, I lie 
Words "is tried" being interlined 
betw-,''.-^^ the thirty second and thirt\- 
thir(i i.ines of the first Page and ihe 
Word "the" being interlined between 
the fori\- third and forty fourth Lines of 
the second Page. 
Attest Williaiii Ja( k.son Secretary 

(;H0: Rl-AD 

Gunning Bhdford jun 
ni:i.A\x ARH I John Dickinson 
Richard Bassiht 
JacO: Broom 

( jamhs mchi-nry 
MAHVi.AND } Dan OF St. Tiios. Ji-nii-i-ir 
( Danl. Carroll 



Dom: in (.Convefnion by the Unanimous Consent of" the 
Slates present the Seventeenth Day of Se[Meniher in the 
Year of our Lord one thousand seven luindred liiul ljghi\' 
seven and of the hidependance of the United States oi 
America the Twelfth. I\ WiTNI-SS whereof We have 
hereunto subscribed our Names. 



MASSAc:nusinTs 



CON'NFCTICiri 



/ John Lancidon 
^ Nicholas Oilman 

j Nathanii-l 0(, )Rham 
I Rci-ijs Kino 



( Wn: S/ 

1 Rot.LR 



'\ML, JOI!N^( )\ 
SLn-:RMAN 



VIRC;iNIA 



NORTH 
CAROLINA 



John Bi.air- 
jAMHS Madison Jr. 

Wm Blohnt 

RiCHD. DOBHS SPAi(;in 

Hu Williamson 



Ni:\V VOKK 



NHW ii-:rsl:v 



ALL.XANDHR LlAMILiO.^ 
Wll LlVlNCLSLON 

DA\'ii ) Brl:arll:v 
Wm Palhrsox 

]()SA fJAVK^N 
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). Rin-LEDGE 
. Ci ARIi^S COTL'SWORTl 5 
"^^'■^■^^ I PlNCKNEV 

Pierce Blhier 



/ William Fevc.- 
( Abr Baldwin 



PENNSYLVANIA 



B Franklin 
TfiOMAS Mifflin 
RoBT. Morris 
Geo Clvmfr 
Thos. FirzSlMONS 
JaRED iNCiERSOLL 

James v;*ilson 
Gouv Morris 



AMENDMENT I 

Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof; or abridging the freedom of speech, or of the press; or the right of the people peaceably to 
assemble, and to petition the Government for a redress of grievances. 

AMENDMENT II 

A well regulated Militia, being nccessarv' to the security of a free State, the right of the people to keep 
and bear Arms, shall not be infringed. 

AMENDMENT III 

No Soldier shall, in time of peace be quartered in any house, without the consent of the Owner, nor in 
time of war. but in a manner to be prescribed by law. 

AMENDMENT iV 

The right of the people to be secure in their persons, houses, papers, and effects, against unreasonable 
.searches and seizures, shall not be violated, and no Warrants shall issue, but upon probable cause, 
supported by Oath or affirmation, and panicularly describing the place to be searched, and the persons or 
tilings to be seized. 

AMENDMENT V 

No person shall be held to answer for a capital, or otherwise infamous crime, unless on a pre:ennrient 
or indictment of a Grand Jury, except in cases arising in the land or naval forces, or in the Militia, when 
m actual service in time of War or public danger; nor shall any person be subject for the same offence to 
be twice put in jeopardy of life or limb; nor shall be compelled in any criminal case to he a witness 
against himself, nor be deprived of life, liberty, or property, without due process ol law; nor shall private 
proper- V be taken for public use, without just compensation. 

AMENDMENT VI 

In all crimina'. ; secutions, the accused shall enjoy the right to a speedy and public trial, bv an 
impartial jury cf n. State and district wherein the crime shall have been committed, wliich district shall 
have been pre\ ir s y ascertained by law, and to be informed of the nature and cause of the accusation: to 
be confronted \^ the witnesses against him; to have compulsory process for obtaining Witnesses in his 
favor, and to h: c the a.ssistancc of counsel for his defence. 



AMENDMENT VII 

In Suits i\i )n,imon law, where the value in coi.iioversy shall exceed twenty dollars, ttu rv hi of trial by 
jury shall be ; cscrvcd, and no fact tried by a jury, shall be otherwise re-examined in any (.^ i of the 
United Str.t .'-, :han according to the rules of the common law. 
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a:<:hnd^:i:NT v:ii 



Hxccssivc b.u! shiili :)c rc'c:;:i:cd . nv: excessive fines impo>(.'(l. n:>r ^ i;:.L:Nuai :n]riishnuTUS 

intlictcd. 

A::n:NDMENT IX 

T":c' i-nurTHT.i! i.Mi in ihc C'.;:v-':u:: :.)ri , ofLcri:;!*: : ' •;. . -/iwM ■ .i;-; I i<> cir:: : rur - 

Oilier.'. rc'tmiK'd by ihc pcfj}.-'.-. 

a:.>ndmhnt X 

The powers noi dclc^uicd lo [he United States by the Constitution, nor prohibited r)\- it to the States. 
:r ■ reserved to the States respectively, or to the people. 

AMENDMENT XI 

Tlie ludiuai p'^-.er of the Uniteci Siiites shall noi be construed to extend to any suit in hiv, or c-quity. 
lonunefue;'. < >r pr(;>(. ired :\r^:nrLst one of the united States bv Citi/ens .A anothei' Sta^e, or b\- dti/ens or 
.Subjecis ot anv Forei[^n Sta.; . 

AMENDMENT XII 

The Electors sIk.II meet in their respective states, and vote by ballot tor President and X'lce- [^resident , 
ofie of whom, at least, shall not be uri inhabitant of the same state with themselve>. rhe\ nIkiII name in 
their ballots the person voted for a.s President, and m distinct ballots the person voted lur as Vice- 
President, and they shall make distinct lists of all persons voted for as President, and o: all persons voted 
for as Vice-President, and of the number of votes for each, which lists they shall sign and (ertif\', arui 
transmit scaled to the seat of the government of the United States, directed to the President of the 
Senate; — The President of the Senate shall, in the presence c^f the Senate and Mouse of RepreserMaiives. 
ofK:n all the certificates and the votes shall then be ; ounted; — The person having the greatest number of 
votes lor President, shall be the President, if such I'^mber be a majority of the whole number of Electors 
af^pointed; und if no person have sue majority, then from the persons havitig the highest numbers not 
exteetling three on the list of those voted for as President, the House of Representatives shall cf^ w.^e 
immediately, by ballot, the President. But in choosing the President, the votes sliall be fiken In' states, 
the re[)resentation from each state having one vote; a quorum tor this f)urpose sh;''I consist of a member 
or rneml)ers from two-thirds of the states, and a majority of all the states shall be necessary to a choice. 
And if the House of Representatives shall not choose a President whenever the right of choice shall 
devolve upon them, before the fouuh day of March nex' followmg, then the Vice-President shall act as 
President, as in the case of the death or other constitutional disability of the President .—The person 
having the greatest number of votes as Vice-President, shall be the Vice-President, if such number be a 
majority of the whole number of Electors appointed, and if no person liave a majority, then from the two 
highest numbers on the list, the Senate shall choose tlie Vice-President; a quorum for the purp(,se shall 
cofisist of two-thirds of the whole number of Senators, and a majority of the whole number shall be 
necessary- to a choice. But no person constitutionally ineligible to the office of President shall be eligible to 
that of Vice-President of the United States. 

AMENDMENT XIII 

Sl-criON I. Meither shnciy nor involuntary servitude, except as a punishment for crime whereof the 
[:>artv shall have been duly convicted, shall exist within the United States, or any place subject to their 
jurisdiction. 

Si;c Tio.N 2. Congress shall have power to enforce this article by appropriate legislation. 
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AMENDMENT XIV 



ShcTION 1. All persons born or ni' ruralized in the United States, and subject to tlic jurisdiction thcrc(j:. 
are citizens of the United States and of ihc State wherein they reside. No State shall n:iake or enforce an\- 
1/w which shall abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens of tlie United States; nor shall any State 
deiirive any person of life, libcrtv, or property, without due process of law; nor deny to any person within 
it.s jurisdiction the equal protec:.iin of the laws. 

St-f TION 2. Representatives shall be apportioned amont^ the several States according to their respective 
numbers. u)unting the whole number of persons in each State, excluding Indians not taxed. But when the 
right to vote at any election for the choice of electors for President and Vice President of the U'nited 
States. Representatives in Congress, the Executive and Judicial officers of a State, or the members of the 
Legislature thereof, is denied to any of the male inhabitants of such State, being twenty- one years of age, 
and citizens of the United States, or in any way abridged, except for pan:icipation in rebellion, or other 
crmie, the basis of representation therein sliall be reduced in the proportion which the number of such 
male citizens shall bear to the whole number of male citizens twent\'-one years of age m su( h State. 

Six I K^N 3. No person shall be a Senator or Representative in Congress, or elector of President and Vice 
[^resident, or hold any office, civil or militar\\ under the United States, or under anv State, who, having 
previously taken an oath, as a member of Congress, or as an officer of the United States, or as a member 
ot any State legislature, or as an executive or judicial officer of any State, to suppon the Constitution of 
the Unite(i States, shall have engaged in insurrection or rebellion against the same, or given aid or 
comfort to the enemies thereof. But Congress may by a vote of two-thirds of each House, remove such 
disability. 

Si * i I( )N -L The validity of the public debt of the United States, authorized by law, including debts 
incuncd for pavment of pensions and bounties for ser\'ices in suppressing insurrection or rebellion, shall 
not Je questioned. But neither the United States nor any State shall assume or pay any debt or obligation 
incurred in aid of insurrection or rebellion against the United States, or any claim for the loss or 
emaricipation of any slave; but all such debts, obligations anci claims shall be held illegal and void. 

Si ( ! loN 5 The Congress shall have power to enforce, by appropriate legislation, the provisions of this 
artiL le. 

AMENDMENT XV 

Sk il()N 1. The right of citizens of the United States to vote shall not he denied or aliridind ()y the 
United States or bv any State on account of race, color, or previous condition of sei^'itude. 
Si ( TI().\ 2. The Congress shall have power to enforce this article by appropriate legislation. 

AMENDMENT XV! 

The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes on income^, irom v.! lever source derived, 
withouL api^oriionment among the several States, and without regar i to any t^-fisus or enunieratit 

AMENDMENT XVII 

The Senate of the United States shall be composed of two Senators from each State, elected by the 
people thereof, for six years; and each Senator shall have one vote. The electors in each State shall have 
the qualifications requisite for electors of the most numerous branch of the State legislatures. 

When vacancies happe" in the representation of any State in the Senate, the executive authority of such 
State shall issue writs of election to fill such vacancies: Provided, That the legislature of any State may 
empov/er the executive thereof to make temporary appointments until the people fill the vacancies by 
election as the legislature may direct. 

This amendment shall not be so construed as to affect the election or term of any Senator chosen before 
it becomes valid as part of the Constitution, 
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AMENDMENT X \'1H 



SliCTION i. After one year froiii the ratification of this article the manufiKiure, sale, or transportation of 
intoxicating liquors within, the importation thereof into, or :he exportation i:,;.Tcof from the L'nueci 
States and al! territoi^- subject to the jurisciiction thereof for beverage purposes is hereby prohibited. 

Six iiON 2. The Congress anci '.he several States shall have concurrent power lo enforce this article by 
appropriate legislation. 

Slx riON 3. This article shall '.r: inop^T.i: ;• unless it shall ha\'e been ratified as an .ir.icndnH-ai tv) the 
Q)nstitution by the legislatures oi ;he several ^:ates, as provided in the Cv)nst!tutron. v/ithin seven years 
iron^ the date of the submission here sf to the States by the Congres:.. 

AMENDMENT XIX 

Tiie right of citizens of the United States to vo:e shall not be denied or abridged by the United States 
or by any State on auount of sex. 

C^ongress shall have pt)vver to enforce this article by ap[^: pfi; ic legislatioii. 

Al.r : JDMENT XX 

( l iON 1. The terms of the Presideni and Viie President shall ei. i at noon on the 20th day of 
January, and the terms of Senators and RepresenMtives at noon on the 3d day of January, of the years in 
which such terms would have ended if this article r^.ad not been ratified; and the terms of their successors 
^hall then begin. 

Si ( TloN 2. Ihe Congress shall dissemble at least o: e in every year, and such meeting shall begin at 
noon on the 3d day ( ^ January, unless they shall by law appoint a different day. 

SlX/noN 3. If, at the time fixed for the beginning of the term of the President, the President elect shall 
have died, the Vice President elect shall become President. If a President shall not have been chosen 
before the time fixed for the beginning of his term, or if the Presirlent elect shall have failed to qua; v, 
then the Vice President elect shall act as President until a President shall have qualified; and the Congress 
may by law provide for the case wherein neither a President elect nor a Vice President elect shall have 
c]ualified, declaring who shall then act as President, or the manner in which one who is to act shall be 
.selected, and such person shall act accordingly until a President or Vice President shall have qualified. 

Si-c:tio\' 4. The Congress may by law provide for the case of the death of any of the persons from 
whom the House of Representatives may choose a President whenever the right of choice shall have 
devolved upon them, and for the case of the death of any of the persons from whom the Senate inav 
tlujose a Vice President whenever the right of choice shall have devolved upon ihem. 

Sl-CMON 5. Sections 1 and 2 shall take effect on the Hth day of October following the ratification of 
this article. 

Six riO.N' 6. Tins article shall hv inoperative unless it shall have been ratified as an amendment to the 
C-c^nstitution by the legislatures of three-fourths of the .several States within seven years from the date of 
us submission . 

AMENDMENT XXI 

SiXTION 1. The eighteenth article of amendment to the Constitution of the United States is hereby 
repealed. 

SI.CTIUN' 2. The transportation or importation into any State, Territory, or possession of the United 
States for delivery or use therein of intoxicating liquors, in violation of the laws thereof, is here[)y 
prohibited . 

Shc.TION 3. This article shall be inoperative unless it shall ha\e been ratified as an amendment to the 
Cx)nstitution by conventions in the several States, as provided in the Constitution, within seven years' from 
the date of the submi.ssion hereof to the States b\ the Congress. 
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AMIiNL^MHNT XXU 



SHCTION i. No person shall be elected to tlic office of the President ni • than twice, and nc person 
who ha.s held the office of President, or acted as President, for more than : -o years oi a term U) which 
some other person wis elected President shall be elected to the office of the President more ihan once. 
Bill this Article shall not apply to any person h..)lding the O'tice of PreMclen: -.hen this Article w:-,^ 
proposed bv the Congress, and shall mv: prevent any person who may be holding the office of President, 
or lAiia]:, as President, during the tern* within which this Article bccom.es operative from :M)lding the 
office of President (;r acting as President during the remainder of such term. 

Shctha- 2. This aniclc shall be inoperative unless it shall have been ratified as an amendment to the 
Constitution by the legislatures of three-fourths of the several States within seven years from the date of 
its submission to the States by the Congress. 



AMENDMHNT 



TIO.NJ 1. The District constituting the seat of Government of the United States shall appoint m such 
manner as the Congress may direct: 

A number of electors of President and Vice President equal to the whole number of Senators and 
Representatives in Congress to which the District would be entitled if it were a State, but in no event 
more than the least populous State; they shall be in addition to those appointed by the States, but they 
shall be considered, for the purposes of the election of President and Vice President, to be electors 
appointed by a State; and they shall meet in the District and perform such duties as provided by the 
twelfth ar : -le of amendment. 

SiX.TIO.N 2. The Congress shall have power to enforce this article by appropriate legislation. 

AMENDMENT XXIV 

Slx riO.N 1, The right of citizens of the United States to vote in any primary or other election for 
Fteident or Vice President, for electors for President or Vice President, or for Senator or Representatives 
in Congress, shall not be denied or abridged by the United States or any State by rea.son of failure to pay 
anv poll tax or other tux. 

Sl-X.TION 2. The Congress shall have power to enforce this article by appropriate legislation. 



AMENDMENT XXV 



Shc IION 1. In case of the removal of the President from office or of his death or resignation, the Vice 
President shall become President, 

Sl-CTION 2. Whenever there is a vacancy in the office of the Vice President, the President .shall 
nominate a Vice President who shall take office upon confirmation by a majority vote of both Houses of 
Congress. 

ShcTIO.N 3. Whenever the President transmits to the President pro tempore of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives his written declaration that he is unable to discharge the powers 
and duties of his office, and until he transmits to them a written declaration to the contrars', such powers 
and duties shall be discharged by the Vice President as Acting President. 

SECTION 4. Whenever the Vice President and a majority of cither the principal officers of the executive 
departments or of such other body as Congress may by law provide, transmit to the President pro tempore 
of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of Representatives their written declaration that the President 
is unable to discharge the powers and duties of his office, the Vice President shall immediately assume the 
powers and duties of the office as Acting President. 

Thereafter, when the President transmits to the President pro tempore of the Senate and the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives his written declaration that no inability exists, he shall resume fhc powers 
and duties of his office unless the Vice President and a majority of either the principal officers of the 
executive dcpanment or of such other body as Congrec^ may by h.'v provide, trai.smit within four days to 
the President pro tempore of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of Representatives their wnttcn 
declaration that the President is unable to discharge the powers and duties of his office. Thereupon 
Congress shall decide the issue, assembling within forty-eight hours for that purpose if not in session. If 
the Congress, within twenty-one days after receipt of the latter written declaration, or, if Congress is not 
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ir. -^Mon. wiihiii twcnty-onc days lU'icr C\)ngrcss is :ci.|L:ircd' ^ . .^scmb.ic. dc: ermines h}- ;■ — 0. vo: • >>{ 
K);.! ; louses tliat tlic President is ur.iible n> discharge the [X)vver^ aru; d.unes oi his office, the \'Ke 
Pre.-: Jem shall continue to discharge tlic same as Acting President; oiner^^'ise. the President sliali resume 
[iie :• -ers and duties of his office. 

AMENDM^J'-'T XX\'i 

'I'lON 1. The right of ciii/eris oi' the United States, w'.io are eighteen vear^ ot .. ;e or (»Mrr. lo wnc 
-iiaii not he denied or al:)ri(igeci by the Unitrci States or 'ov any State on accoun: o; age. 
Si-:c"rU).\ 2. The (a)ngress slial! [lave power ro enforce this ;inide by appropr:..ie legislation. 
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/a; excellent condiiion after two hundred years, the United States Constitution is now on 
display in the National Archives, 
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